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TO PROMOTE THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1956 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpecIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON Epucation AND Lagor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The special subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., in the committee 
room of the House Committee on Education and Labor, Hon. Roy W. 
Wier, chairman of the special subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Wier. We will call this subcommittee meeting together and I 
will have the secretary read the authorization for the committee. 

Mr. Hussey (reading) : 


Hon. Roy W. Wier, 
House of Representatives, 
: Washington, D.C 

DeaR Mr. Wier: The chairman has directed me to notify you that by virtue 
of the authority vested in him as chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, he has appointed you as chairman of a special subcommittee to consider 
and hold hearings with respect to H. R. 3136 and 11754, bills which would 
amend the act to promote the education of the blind, approved March 3, 1879, as 
amended, so as to authorize wider distribution of books and other special instruc- 
tional material of the blind, to increase the appropriations authorized for this 
purpose, and for other purposes. 

The special subcommittee will consist of the following members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: Hon. Roy W. Wier, chairman, Hon. Carl D. 
Perkins, Hon. Peter Frelinghuysen. 

Sincerely yours, 


Frep G. Hussey, Chief Clerk. 

Mr. Wier. I have a schedule here of those who are going to present 
the information for the benefit of the subcommittee. 

If there are no objections, I should like to introduce my colleagues 
here. I think most of you know your own Member, Mr. Perkins. To 
my left is Peter Frelinghuysen, a Member of Congress from New 
Jersey. 

The bills which are the subject of this hearing this morning are H. R. 
3136, S. 3259, and H. R. 11754. The bills will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The-bills referred to follow :) 


[H. R. 11754, 84th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Act to promote the education of the blind, approved March 3, 1879, 
as amended, so as to authorize wider distribution of books and other special instructional 
material of the blind, to increase the appropriations authorized for this purpose, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, That the paragraph of section 102 of 

the Act of March 3, 1879, as amended (20 U. 8S. ©. 102) labeled “First” is 

amended to read as follows: 


1 
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“First. Such appropriation shall be expended by the trustees of the American 
Printing House for the Blind each year in manufacturing and furnishing books 
and other materials specially adapted for instruction of the blind; and the 
total amount of such books and other materials so manufactured and furnished 
by such appropriation shall each year be distributed among all the public insti- 
tutions, in the States and Territories of the United States and the District of 
Columbia, in which blind pupils are educated. Each public institution for the 
education of the blind shall receive, in books and other materials, upon requisi- 
tion of its superintendent, that portion of the appropriation as is shown by the 
ratio between the number of blind pupils in that institution and the total num- 
ber of blind pupils in all of the public institutions in which blind pupils are 
educated. Each chief State school officer shall receive, in books and other ma- 
terials, upon requisition, that portion of the appropriation as is shown by the 
ratio between the number of blind pupils in public institutions (in the State) 
in which blind pupils are educated, other than institutions to which the pre- 
ceding sentence is applicable, and the total number of blind pupils in the public 
institutions in which blind pupils are educated, in all of the States and Terri- 
tories of the United States and the District of Columbia. The ratio referred to 
in each of the two immediately preceding sentences shall be computed upon the 
first Monday in January of each year; and for purposes of such sentences the 
number of blind pupils in public institutions in which blind pupils are educated 
shall be authenticated in such manner and as often as the trustees of the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind shall require. For purposes of this Act, an 
institution for the education of the blind is any institution which provides 
education exclusively for the blind, or exclusively for the blind and other handi- 
capped children (in which case special classes are provided for the blind) ; the 
chief State school officer of a State is the superintendent of public elementary 
and secondary schools in such State or, if there is none, such other official as 
the Governor certifies to have comparable responsibility in the State; and a 
blind pupil is a blind individual pursuing a course of study in an institution of 
less than college grade.” 

Sec. 3. The Act entitled “An Act providing additional aid for the American 
Printing House for the Blind”, approved August 4, 1919, as amended (20 U. 8, 
C. 101), is further amended by striking out “$250,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$400,000”. 


[H. R. 3136, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Act to promote the education of the blind, approved March 38, 1879, 
as amended, so as to authorize wider distribution of books and other special instructional 
material for the blind, to increase the appropriations authorized for this purpose, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the paragraph of section 102 of the Act 
of March 3, 1879, as amended (20 U. 8. C. 102), labeled “First” is amended to read 
as follows: 

“First. Such appropriation shall be expended by the trustees of the American 
Printing House for the Blind each year in manufacturing and furnishing books 
and other materials specially adapted for instruction of the blind: and the total 
amount of such books and other materials so manufactured and furnished by 
such appropriation shall each year be distributed among all the public institu- 
tions, in the States and Territories of the United States and the District of 
Columbia, in which blind pupils are educated. Each public institution for the 
education of the blind shall receive, in books and other materials, upon requisi- 
tion of its superintendent, that portion of the appropriation as is shown by the 
ratio between the number of blind pupils in that institution and the total number 
of blind pupils in all of the public institutions in which blind pupils are educated. 
Each chief State school officer shall receive, in books and other materials, upon 
requisition, that portion of the appropriation as is shown by the ratio between 
the number of blind pupils in public institutions (in the State) in which blind 
pupils are educated, other than institutions to which the preceding sentence is 
applicable, and the total number of blind pupils in the public institutions in which 
blind pupils are educated, in all of the States and Territories of the United States 
and the District of Columbia. The ratio referred to in each of the two immedi- 
ately preceding sentences shall be computed upon the first Monday in January of 
each year; and for purposes of such sentences the number of blind pupils in 
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public institutions in which blind pupils are educated shall be authenticated in 
such manner and as often as the trustees of the American Printing House for the 
Blind shall require. For purposes of this Act, an institution for the education 
of the blind is any institution which provides education exclusively for the blind, 
or exclusively for the blind and other handicapped children (in which case special 
classes are provided for the blind) ; the chief State school officer of a State is the 
superintendent of public elementary and secondary schools in such State or, if 
there is none, such other official as the Governor certifies to have comparable 
responsibility in the State; and a blind pupil is a blind individual pursuing a 
course of study in an institution of less than college grade.” 

Sec. 3. The Act entitled “An Act providing additional aid for the American 
Printing House for the Blind’’, approved August 4, 1919, as amended (20 U. 8S. C. 
mht is further amended by striking out “$250,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
$400,000”. 


[S. 3259, 84th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


AN ACT To amend the Act to promote the education of the blind, approved March 38, 1879, 
as amended, so as to authorize wider distribution of books and other special instructional 
material for the blind, to increase the appropriations authorized for this purpose, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That the paragraph of section 102 of the Act 

of March 3, 1879, as amended (20 U. S. C. 102), labeled “First” is amended to 
read as follows: 

“First, Such appropriation shall be expended by the trustees of the American 
Printing House for the Blind each year in manufacturing and furnishing books 
ard other materials specially adopted for instruction of the blind; and the total 
amount of such books and other materials so manufactured and furnished by 
such appropriation shall each year be distributed among all the public institu- 
tions, in the States and Territories of the United States and the District of 
Columbia, in which blind pupils are educated. Each public institution for the 
education of the blind shall receive, in books and other materials, upon requi- 
sition of its superintendent, that portion of the appropriation as is shown by the 
ratio between the number of blind pupils in that institution and the total number 
of blind pupils in all of the public institutions in which blind pupils are edu- 
eated. Each chief State school officer shall receive, in books and other materials 
upon requisition, that portion of the appropriation as is shown by the ratio 
between the number of blind pupils in public institutions (in the State) in which 
blind pupils are educated, other than institutions to which the preceding sen- 
tence is applicable, and the total number of blind pupils in the public institutions 
in which blind pupils are educated, in all of the States and Territories of the 
United States and the District of Columbia. The ratio referred to in each of 
the two immediately preceding sentences shall be computed upon the first 
Monday in January of each year; and for purposes of such sentences the num- 
ber of blind pupils in public institutions in which blind pupils are educated shall 
be authenticated in such manner and as often as the trustees of the American 
Printing House for the Blind shall require. For purposes of this Act, an insti- 
tution for the education exclusively for the blind, or exclusively for the blind 
and other handicapped children (in which case special classes are provided for 
the blind); the chief State school officer of a State is the superintendent of 
public elementary and secondary schools in such State or, if there is none, such 
other official as the Governor certifies to have comparable responsibility in the 
State; and a blind pupil is a blind individual pursuing a course of study in an 
institution of less than college grade.” 

Sec. 2. The Act entitled “An Act providing additional aid for the American 
Printing House for the Blind”, approved August 4, 1919, as amended (20 U. S. ©. 
101), a amended by striking out “$250,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 

piven ny the Senate March 29 (legislative day, March 26), 1956. 

ttest : 


Fetton M. Jonnston, Secretary. 


Mr. Wier. Congressman Robsion, you are the first witness here 
this morning. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Rosston. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before your committee today in behalf of H. R. 3136, a bill to amend 
the act to promote the education of the blind so as to authorize wider 
distribution of books and other special instructional material for the 
blind. 

Federal assistance is now given approximately 7,800 blind students 
but, unfortunately, the incidence of blindness is increasing and the 
present program and appropriation is inadequate and does not include 
an additional 1,300 blind students who are urgently in need of the edu- 
cational material produced at the American Printing House for the 
Blind. My bill would correct this situation by adding certain classi- 
fications of students to the basic law and providing an additional 
annual appropriation authority of $150,000. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare favors the bill 
and no objection has been interposed by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, there are several experts in the field of education 
for the blind who are here to testify in behalf of the bill, and I shall 
leave to them the discussion of technical features of the proposed 
legislation. 

I would like to say, however, before closing that I am extremely 
proud of the record of service to the blind throughout the United 
States rendered by the American Printing House for the Blind which 
is located in my congressional district. Under the leadership of Su- 
perintendent Finis E. Davis and a board of trustees composed of the 
most outstanding public-spirited citizens of the Louisville area, this 
great nonprofit organization for more than 75 years has brought edu- 
cation and happiness into the lives of hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons who were born into a world of darkness. 

An identical bill, S. 3259, passed the Senate on March 29, 1956, 
and Mr. Chairman, I pray that your committee will act promptly to 
bring the matter before the House so that the 1,300 blind students 
now being neglected will be provided with the books and educational 
material that they so urgently need. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wier. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Perkins. I would just like to make this comment: The gentle- 
man from Louisville, Mr. Robsion, has on many occasions mentioned 
the necessity for this legislation to me during the past few years. It 
has been in my mind all the way along. At the same time, Mr. Ed- 
mund Baxter of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has mentioned it to me and has requested that we not let it pass by. 

I observed some months ago that Mr. Barden did have it on his 
agenda, and I am thankful to sell all of the interest in this legislation. 
I feel certain that the subcommittee will treat it in the way that it 
should be treated because the authorization is needed for this legisla- 
tion. I do not anticipate any trouble under the leadership of the able 
gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Wier, because he is so sympathetic 
with the problems which are involved here. 

I just wanted to make that statement, Mr. Baxter, because you have 
called me so many times wondering if you were going to get this piece 
of legislation. 
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Mr. FretincHuyseEn. I know Mr. Robsion has been a one-man dyna- 
mo on this legislation, and I notice that he introduced this bill almost a 
year and a half ago. I am sorry we have not gotten around to it 
prior to this. 

I think it was a very constructive piece of legislation and it should 
be enacted this session. 

Mr. Rosston. At this time, I would like to present for the record 
a telegram from Roy Kumpe, chairman of the legislative committee of 
the American Association of Workers for the Blind. Mr. Kumpe like 
so many in this field is now in convention in California and could not 
be present. He sent this telegram expressing his interest in the legis- 
lation and his support of the legislation. I would like to have it placed 
in the record at this point. 
Mr. Wier. If there are no objections, it is so ordered. 
(The telegram referred to follows:) 


JULY 9, 1956. 
Hon, GRAHAM A, BARDEN, 


Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The legislative committee of the American Association of Workers for the 
Blind, now in convention assembled at Los Angeles, Calif., reaffirms its support 
of and respectfully urges passage of H. R. 3136 (S. 3259) now before your 
committee. We believe this measure will provide increased opportunity for edu- 
cational services to the blind children of this Nation. 


Roy KuMPer, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, American Association of Workers 
for the Blind. 
_ Mr. Rosston. I would now like to introduce Mr. Davis, who is super- 
intendent for the American Printing House for the Blind. 


STATEMENT OF FINIS E. DAVIS, SUPERINTENDENT, AMERICAN 
PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to present information in justification 
and support of H. R. 3136, S. 3259, and H. R. 11754, which read: 

To Amend the Act To Promote the Education of the Blind, approved March 3, 
1879, as amended, so as to authorize wider distribution of books and other special 


instructional materials for the blind, to increase the appropriations authorized 
for this purpose, and for other purposes. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


This legislation is to expand the act “To Promote the Education of 
the Blind,” whereby not only blind children in attendance in rec- 
ognized public institutions for the education of the blind may be reg- 
istered for their per capita share of the funds provided under the act 
but also to include all blind children enrolled in public educational in- 
stitutions throughout the United States, its Territories, and possessions 
in which blind children are educated. 

The bill also provides for an increase in authorization from $250,000 
to $400,000 to meet the needs of increased cost of production as a result 
of the recently passed increase in the minimum wage law and to pro- 
vide per capita allocations for additional children to be registered 
under the act. 


80325—56——2 
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HISTORY AND BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


The act of 1879, as modified by the act of June 25, 1906 (ch. 3536, 34 
Stat. 460), established in the Treasury a perpetual trust fund of 
$250,000 and provided for a permanent annual appropriation of 
$10,000 as the equivalent of 4 percent on the principal of the trust fund 
in lieu of further reinvestment of such principal. This permanent an- 
nual appropriation was to be expended by the American Printing 
House for the Blind in manufacturing and furnishing embossed books 
for the blind and tangible apparatus for their instruction to be dis- 
tributed among the public institutions for the education of the blind 
in the States and Territories of the United States and the District of 
Columbia according to the relative numbers of pupils in such in- 
stitutions. 

Since the passage of the original act in 1879, only four modest in- 
creases in the appropriation have been authorized. In 1919 (ch. 31, 41 
Stat. 272), Congress authorized, in addition to the permanent ap- 
propriation, an annual appropriation of $40,000 for the same purpose ; 
this additional annual appropriation was increased to $65,000 in 1927 
(act February 8, 1927, ch. 76, 44 Stat. 1060), to $115,000 in 1937 (act 
August 23, 1937, ch. 736, 50 Stat. 744), and on May 12, 1952, to $250,000 
making the overall current limit of appropriations $260,000 annually. 


HISTORY AND BACKGROUND OF PROGRAM 


This highly specialized methods employed in the printing of books 
for the blind and in the making of other apparatus and supplies for 
their instruction, coupled with the relatively small numbers of the 
blind, result in such high costs of production that commercial enter- 
prises do not undertake their printing and manufacture. For the 
same reasons, it is necessary to centralize production in this field so 
as to develop the special skills required and to realize the economies 
of operation secured only through centralization. Such centraliza- 
tion was realized in the establishment of the American Printing 
House for the Blind and in the provision of Federal funds to defray 
the costs of manufacturing educational books and appliances for the 
student blind of the whole country. 

The American Printing House for the Blind, which was chartered 
by the Commonwealth of Kentucky in 1858 as a nonprofit corpora- 
tion for the manufacture of specialized books and apparatus for the 
blind, is the oldest national agency for the blind in the United States 
and the largest publishing house for the blind in the world. The 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, with some initial assistance from New 
Jersey and Delaware, plus donations from the general public, has 
provided for the land and erection and equipment of necessary build- 
ings for the work of the institution. 

The Federal ps hanya for books and apparatus for the edu- 
cation of blind children is used only for material and labor and the 
publishing of necessary catalogs and reports, and no part of the ap- 
propriation may be, or has ever been, used for the erection, leasing, 
or maintenance of buildings. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE BILL 


The original act of Congress “To Promote the Education of the 
Blind,” approved March 3, 1879, sets forth in its preamble the wise 
and just intent of the law, as follows: 


* * * it is desirable that the blind of the whole country shall be equally bene- 
fited, and (it is) the intentions of the trustees (of the American Printing House 
for the Blind) to establish an education institution of the most practical bene- 
ficence and philanthropy upon a national basis, * * * , inasmuch as the Educa- 
tion of the Blind is a subject of national importance. 


To Pays into action the above avowed purpose, the Congress then set 
aside a perpetual fund of $10,000 a year to be paid over to the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Ky., to be used in paying 
the costs of manufacture of books and apparatus for the education of 
the blind, with the further provisos that 


(1) * * * the total amount of such books and apparatus so manufactured 
and furnished by this income shall each year be distributed among the public 
institutions for the education of the blind in the States and Territories of the 
United States and the District of Columbia. 

(2) The basis of such distribution shall be the total number of pupils in all 
the public institutions for the education of the blind, to be authenticated in 
such manner and as often as the trustees of the said American Printing House | 
shall require; and each institution shall receive, in books and apparatus, that 
portion of the total income * * * as is shown by the ratio between the number 
of pupils in that institution for the education of the blind and the total number 
of pupils in all the public institutions for the education of the blind, which 
ratio shall be computed upon the first Monday in January of each year. 

At the time of the passage of the original law, there were 2,180 
blind children under formal] instruction in this country, all of whom 
were being educated in residential schools for the blind, which, in 
turn, were either State institutions supported in their entirety out of 

ublic tax funds, or private, nonprofit schools which received direct 

tate appropriations or per capita service funds for their pupils paid 
for out of appropriations from the individual States, as a part of the 
free, public educational system of the United States. The natural 
increase in the total population has brought a proportionate increase 
in our blind school population over the years, and from time to time 
the Congress has recognized this increased need and provided addi- 
tional annual appropriations, over and above the original $10,000 
provided for in perpetuity. 

At the same time the total number of blind children has been in- 
creasing, educational methods and facilities have changed and broad- 
ened and the “public institution for the education of the blind” has 
taken on a variety of forms. First came the institution for the re- 
habilitation and training of the adult blind, still a residential insti- 
tution supported out of State funds. On November 28, 1906, a ruling 
was handed down by the Treasury Department stating: 

* * * that such of the inmates of the Michigan Employment Institution as 
receive actual instruction by means of “embossed books” and tangible apparatus, 
are entitled to receive a proportionate share of the fund provided by the Act 
of March 3, 1879. 

(In this connection, it should be noted that only those inmates of 
the institution which actually use materials manufactured by the 
Printing House should be eligible for registration. ) 
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In 1901, the first class for the blind in a regular city public-school 
system was established in Chicago, Ill. On January 30, 1912, the 
Solicitor General of the Treasury Department, in approving the peti- 
tion of the public schools classes for the blind of Milwaukee, Wis., 
for participation under the act of 1879 stated : 

* * * it is fair to infer from the expressed purpose of the Act of 1879 to 
benefit (the blind of the whole country), that Congress meant to include all 
places of education where the blind are taught at public expense. 

In accordance with the above rulings, therefore, there are at the 
present time 54 residential schools for the blind, 76 public-school sys- 
tems conducting formally organized classes for the blind, and 3 re- 
habilitation centers taking advantage of the provisions of the act 
“To Promote the Education of the Blind.” 

As the number of residential schools and public schools classes for 
the blind increased, many States with small or varied populations 
undertook to provide for the education of their blind children by 
paying their tuition in residential schools in nearby States or in the 
special city public-school classes for the blind in their own or other 
States. In recent years some blind children have entered the public 
schools of their home communities even though the act “To Promote 
the Education of the Blind” was not sufficiently broad in scope to 
provide for the special books and appliances which they might need, 
with the result that they have had to depend on the offices of devoted 
acca friends and teachers to read and provide for them the extra 
1elps and aids which a child handicapped by blindness must have 
to get along in proportion to his seeing mates. 

The whole purpose of education is to aid the individual to adjust 
to life to train him for his best and most successful role therein. If 
this bill becomes law, it will contribute much to the success of edu- 
cation of the blind in this country making it possible for all blind 
children being educated in the public educational institutions of this 
country to be equally benefited and for those who are responsible for 
the education of the blind to place individual blind children in learn- 
ing institutions best suited to meet their needs and capabilities with- 
out sacrificing their per capita share of funds provided under the act. 

For the school year, 1956-57, there are 7,989 blind children enrolled 
in the schools and classes for the blind receiving a per capita allot- 
ment of approximately $30 requiring a total appropriation of $240,000. 
It is not known how many blind children are enrolled in the regular 
public schools—the best information we have been able to get is that 
there are 1,500 to 3,000. 

Mr. Wrer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Perxrns. What year was it that you appeared before the com- 
mittee? Was it 1950, or 1952? 

Mr. Davis. For the increase in authorization, 1952. 

Mr. Perkins. We increased the authorization that year. What were 
the figures? 

Mr. Davis. It was increased from $115,000 at that time to $250,000. 

Mr. Perkins. The increased costs as well as the number of children 
to be served has brought about the necessity for another increased 
appropriation or authorization ? 

Mr. Davis. That is true. I think, Congressman Perkins, we are all 
aware of the fact that during the past several years there has been’a 
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new ‘cause of blindness. Retrolental fibroplasia has increased in this 
country by great numbers. 

Mr. Perkins. Can you give the committee the approximate number 
of children you were serving in 1950 and the number that you are serv- 
ing today ? 

Mr. Daviss. In 1950, we were serving about 6,000. Today we are 
serving almost 8,000 blind children. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. With respect to retrolental fibroplasia, as one 
who does not understand that expression or why it has led to in- 
creasing cases of blindness, could you tell us just what it is? Is it ap- 
parently a new development which increases blindness among new 
children ? 

Mr. Davis. I am not a medical doctor, of course, but I do have some 
interest in this and I have followed this rather closely. 

It came about in the past several years mostly in premature, blind 
children. Of course, in this day and time, our doctors are saving more 
of our premature, blind children. It seemed to have been caused by 
the use of oxygen. I think we can fortunately say now that this cause 
of blindness has been overcome by research. We know the cause and 
we can expect the number of blind children to be reduced beginning 
around 1958 or 1960. A great deal of money has been spent by the Gov- 
ernment as well as private institutions in research in trying to find 
out the cause of blindness among premature infants. 

Mr. Fretincnvysen. I would think that if we found the cause the 
incidence would be reduced presently. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. Before this incidence was prevalent or 
before the cause was determined, we still had them enrolling in the 
schools, 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. But it is now under control; is it not? 

Mr. Davis. I think so, yes, as the hospitals across the country take 
into consideration what has been learned through research; I think 
we can expect that. 

Mr. Perxrns. I want to take this opportunity to compliment you 
on the fine job you have been doing and your interest in blind people. 

I have no doubt that the legislation you are interested in will re- 
ceive consideration from the outstanding chairman of this subcom- 
mittee and all of the members of the committee, and I feel sure that 
would apply also to the members of the full committee. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I would like to ask Mr. Davis a few questions 
about the basic justification for the increased appropriation. 

As I understand it, the basic reason is to make available these ma- 
terials to children which are not being educated in special institutions 
for the blind. Then you give us figures as to the number of school 
districts which do provide some facilities for the blind children along 
with sighted children. Is that right? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. That is the basic justification ? 

Mr. Davis. Right now, we have children who are enrolled in resi- 
dential schools. We also have specially recognized classes for the 
blind in connection with the public schools, and children enrolled in 
residential schools and in special classes are eligible for registration 
and participation in the output of the printing done by the American 
Printing House, but the blind children who are enrolled in the regular 
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public schools with sighted children where there are no organized 
classes do not have this material available to them and they are not 
eligible under the act to participate. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. There are 1,300 such children who are not 
eligible to participate ? 

Mr. Davis. We have made a survey at the Printing House. The 
indications are that there are from 1,300 to 3,000. 

Mr. FrevinecHuysen. You mentioned a per capita figure for those 
who could qualify. That figure, I believe, was $30. In view of the sub- 
stantial increase, it would come to a good deal more than 1,300, Ac- 
cording to my mathematics it would probably justify more. Judging 
by the number of people who will be eligible, do you think you will 
need as big an increase as that? 

Mr. Davis. It is felt by the American Printing House that we 
should not come to the Congress every year to adjust an authoriza- 
tion. We have some leeway there in case prices do increase, but we 
must justify our appropriation each year. 

Mr. FrevtincHuysen. In this authorization, are we asking for a 
larger per capita ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; that would be justified by appropriation. We 
are merely asking a rise in the ceiling whereby we may be able to 
justify the needs of the children who are included. There are in- 
creased costs. In other words, the increase in authorization will give 
us some flexibility without having to come to Congress every ye*r to 
increase the authorization. We like to think that perhaps the authori- 
zation will last a period of 10 years or maybe there will never be a need 
to come in again. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If you have an inflated cost, it is likely to be 
deflated along the way if it can be shown that logically you should not 
require as big an increase as you are asking for. There should be 
some increase between your immedia‘e needs in order to qualify these 
additional children and the amount that you have requested. 

I am wondering whether, in view of the fact that there are only 
1,300, we would need an increase of this size. 

Mr. Davis. In 1952 we increased up to $260,000, and the costs have 
increased along with that. The last minimum wage law increased us 
about 15 percent overall in our cost of production. I believe the only 
relationship that I can give you there, taking into consideration the 
additional number of children, the increase in costs and perhaps addi- 
tional ma‘erials that may well be needed—we are not meeting all of 
the needs of the children in the schools and classes for the blind, let 
alone those who will be eligible if the act is passed. 

Mr. FRetincuuyseEn. It is not just a question of increasing the 
amounts now for the children who are eligible. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. In looking at the language of the bill itself, I 
am not quite clear how the allocation is made between children in in- 
stitutions for the blind and those who are being taught along with 
sighted children. I assume the language is on line 12 of page 2. 

ow is the division made between those children ? 

Mr. Davis. The children who are regis‘ered in the schools will be 
registered through the schools for participation. Those who are in 
the State but not in the schools will be registered through the State 
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departments of education. They will get the allocation through the 
State departments of education. You will have two sources of regis- 
tration in the States; one through the schools for the blind, the special 
educational institutions, and the other would be through the State 
departnente of education. They will share equally on a per capita 
yasis. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Line 12 reads as follows: 


Each chief State school officer shall receive, in book and other materials, upon 
requisition, that portion of the appropriation— 


and it is this following language which is not clear to me— 


as is shown by the ratio between the number of blind pupils in public institu- 
tions (in the State) in which blind pupils are educated, other than institutions to 
which the preceding sentence is applicable, and the total number of blind pupils 
in the public institutions in which blind pupils are educated, in all of the States 
and Territories of the United States and the District of Columbia. 

Now, what are we saying there / 

Mr, Davis. I think we are saying that the first takes care of regis- 
tration of children in the special educational institutions for the blind. 
Next, it will take care of children who are not in the schools for the 
blind but who will be registered through the State in the regular 
public institutions—not institutions for the blind but in the public 
institutions in the State in which blind pupils are educated. 

This is the new group coming in that will share equally with the 
new group coming in who are being registered today, with the total 
number all taken into consideration on a per capita basis. It makes 
one other source of registration. 

The State departments of education will register all children in the 
public school system. This means the children who are attending 
school with sighted children. Qne is in Trelationship of the other, 
the same basis. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. The language is that public institutions in 
the State in which blind children are educated means other than the 
institutions providing education exclusively for the blind ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. The first statement takes care of the 
children in the special category. The second takes care of the public 
educational institutions where blind children are being educated. 

Mr. Fretrncuvuysen. With sighted children ? 

Mr. Davis. With sighted children. 

Mr. Frettncuuysen. If you did not include sighted children in 
that definition, you would be reincluding the special institutions for 
the blind which you are excluding in this language ? 

Mr. Davis. By the ratio between the number of children in public 
institutions, public institutions in the State in which blind pupils are 
educated. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. That in itself would include the special in- 
stitutions, but you are excluding the language which follows, excluding 
the specialized institutions. Does that language exclude it, the phrase 
“other than institutions to which the preceding sentence is applicable” 
meaning other than institutions which provide education exclusively 
for the blind? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. That is a crucial part of this definition. 

M:z. Davis. Yes, I believe so. 
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Mr, Fretincuuysen. I will be glad to yield in just a moment. Line 
20 states : 
in all of the States and Territories of the United States and the District of 
Columbia. 

How about possessions and Puerto Rico? Would they be included ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. possessions are included. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. It does not say so. I am wondering if there 
should not be some language in there to specifically include Puerto 
Rico and possessions. 

Mr. Hussey. I called the legislative counsel and he said it should 
specify to be sure. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. If that is what is meant, then it should be 
included. It is your position that it should be included; is it not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. The original act did include possessions and 
Territories. 

Mr. Perkins. The original did include possessions and Territories, 
and you have been servicing blind pupils in the possessions and Terri- 
tories, I presume, in the past; is that correct ? 

Mr. Davis. As far as we have had blind people, yes. I do not be- 
lieve we have had any in Puerto Rico. I do not believe we have had 
any requests for service. 

Mr. aaraeng What is the amount that is being appropriated at the 
present time ¢ 

Mr. Davis. $240,000. 

Mr. Perxrns. You are practically up to the limit now; are you not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, $240,000. 

Mr. Perkins. You just do not think that you should be running be- 
fore a committee of Congress for an authorization every year so that is 
the reason that you suggested this figure of $400,000 ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. Our request for next year would not permit us 
to take in the 15 percent increased costs as a result of the minimum 
wage law, which would be more than $260,000. 

Mr. Wier. Let me convey to you, Mr. Davis, and the other witnesses, 
that the task of this subcommittee is to inform the full committee with 
information and justification for this bill concerning the amount of 
money involved in the increase, which is $150,000 beginning with next 
year. 
< First, on the finances—and you can certainly muddle up a committee 
if you do not have the answers for those who scrutinize these bills 
pretty closely, and you also get your bill in trouble—you can clarify 
a, piece of legislation through the members pretty intelligently and, by 
so doing, you do not encounter as much difficulty as when you start 
looking at the ceiling for the answers. 

May I ask this, and this is always a question that is brought about 
in handling the taxpayers’ money: ‘As { understand it, this $150,000 
added increase for next year, and until such time as you reach that 
level, the full level of $450,000, you are justifying the need for this 
money on the basis, first, that your labor costs or operational costs 
have increased and you base that upon the so-called increased mini- 
mum wage. 

Gecaniin: there is an increase also in the coverage that you will be 
called upon to make, as Mr. Frelinghuysen has just been discussing. 
That does not always satisfy some members who are economy-minded 
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as to how you reach this $150,000 increase. Do you just pick it out of 
the sky as something you are sure will cover your increased cost? My 
question is this: When it comes to the Government appropriation in- 
volved in your institution in this field, who has the figures for your 
operating costs? I think they were presented before this committee at 
one time so that is a question that can be resolved without the commit- 
tee looking like it just preter $150,000 and that’s it. 

Mr. Davis. I think I should mention perhaps three things on which 
this is based. The first thing is the increase in labor and materials. 
The second is the increase that we definitely know will come in the in- 
crease in blindness as a result of retrolental fibroplasia. We know that 
increase 1s to come. 

The next increase is as a result of including children who are not 
eligible today who will be eligible as a result of the act, if it is passed. 

Mr. Wier. Can I assume that you can substantiate this figure of 
$150,000 with these increased costs? I want to get away from the 
idea that you just come in and say, “We want another $150,000,” and 
then we say, “Yes.” 

Mr. Davis. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Wier. I think we have to point out how this $150,000 was ar- 
rived at and the justification for it. 

Mr. Fretinguuysen. Someone is sure to bring out the fact that if 
this should be approved, you would be getting approximately four 
times as much as you were only 5 years ago. There would be an in- 
quiry as to the justification for an increase of that amount and per- 
haps a call for a comparison of costs and the number of blind people 
who will benefit under the two programs. As I recall, it was $110,000 
in 1950 or 1951. 

Mr. Davis. It was $125,000. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It is not quite four times then, but it is a very 
substantial increase. 

Mr. Davis. There are always additional materials and aids that are 
required for the children in meeting their needs. Actually, during the 
past several years we have not been able to meet their needs in prepar- 
ing all the apparatus they need and all of the books for that matter. 
We have only been able to prepare a minimum. 

I would be glad to make that and show you exactly where we arrived 
at the $400,000, but it is generally based on the increase in cost of labor 

and materials, increase in the number of children whom we know 
will be registered under the present act, and the increase in the number 
of children who will be aaotied if the law is passed to include children 
who are being educated in the public schools with sighted children. 

Then, in addition to expanding to meet the needs of a larger amount 
of materials in the way of source materials, supplementary materials, 
and additional age for their education—all this must be taken into 
consideration also. 

Mr. Wier. Did you give this figure to the gentleman who introduced 
these bills? 

Mr. Davis. Just in general measure but not in overall picture. 

Mr. Wier. The subcommittee will appreciate your giving us some- 
thing with which to defend our action of arriving at the necessity 
and need for $150,000. 

Mr. Davis. I should like for the committee to take into consideration 
the fact that there will be a little leeway there where we will not be 
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required to come before the Congress asking for an increase in the 
authorization every year. 

Mr. Wier. Just indicate that leeway with the reason for the leeway. 
We would like to know what becomes of the leeway. 

The next question that I raise, Mr. Davis, with respect to this act is 
this: Usually when you merely change the amount of money in a bill, 
that amendment is usually confined to just one paragraph. 

I see that you go into the question of distribution and allocation of 
books and pupils, and so forth, here. 

Is there any change in the present law in this language, any change 
in the present law that ought to be made known tous? Are you chang- 
ing any policies? Are you adding anything to the law beyond the 
$150,000 added revenue ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; not in the authorization as such. 

Mr. Wier. I was wondering why you had all of this policy in here. 

Mr. Davis. It is not in the authorization but in the basic law there 
is a change to bring in children for registration. 

Mr. Wier. That is what I mean when I point to all of this other 
language because, after all, this bill, if it were just $150,000 that you 
were changing, would merely mean this last paragraph of the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Davis. I am sorry, I misunderstood. I thought you were still 
talking about the authorization. 

There is no change in that, but there is a change in the basic law to 
include children who are being educated in the regular public schools. 

Mr. Wier. And that calls for part of this additional revenue? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; very definitely. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Frelinghuysen and you were discussing the question 
of these institutions. Take my own State of Minnesota, If I remem- 
ber correctly, we have several participants in the State of Minnesota, 
the first and probably the biggest one being our blind school at Fari- 
bault, which is a school exclusively for the blind. Added to that are 
cities in the first class category which would be Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Duluth. In the publie school system, there is a great deal set 
aside for blind students. 

Mr. Davis. They have organized classes. 

Mr. Wier. That is right. So, the program participates there. 

Then, do you have the individual effort at home for an isolated case, 
let us say, of help to a blind child, or does that child have to be in an 
institution ? 

Mr. Davis. Under the present regulation, they must be enrolled in a 
school for the blind or in a special class for the blind. The change in 
the law makes it possible for them to participate wherever they are in 
a public educational institution. That is the broadening of the act 
that we are before you today to consider. 

Mr. Wier. In that connection, if I remember correctly, you work 
with and to some degree under authority and supervision of a gov- 
ernmental agency, the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, do you not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. So, if we found something wrong in the operation of 
your institution and its relationship, the Congress could call that 
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to the attention of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
could we not ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; very definitely. 

Mr. Wier. That is all I have. 

Mr. Ropgston. May I interpose a statement at this point? In look- 
ing over the list of the board of trustees of the American Printing 
House for the Blind, I will say that I have never observed an organiza- 
tion that has such a distinguished group of trustees. It has been my 
privilege to have been on the board of several organizations, and I just 
wish that I could have had any one of these half a dozen fellows or any 
two of them on the boards that I have been on. 

For example, here is Mr. Ethridge, who is the publisher of the 
Louisville Courier-Times. Mr. Bottorff is the president of the big- 
gest hardware manufacturing company in the world. I have never 
seen a board that is as outstanding as this Board of Trustees on this 
Printing House. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Davis, on behalf of the subcommittee, I want to 
extend our appreciation to you for your appearance here and your 
interest in service which your institution is rendering and your test!- 
mony here has been most helpful. 

I understand that you have several other witnesses. 

Mr. Scantlebury, will you introduce yourself, please ? 


STATEMENT OF TERENCE P. SCANTLEBURY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


Mr. Scantiesury. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity 
to appear before this committee in support of proposed legislation to 
amend the act to promote the education of the blind, approved March 
3, 1879. 

Mr. Wier. Does your Department review the operating costs of 
the plan? 

Mr. ScantLesury. Yes, sir. 

Assistant Secretary Bradshaw Mintener of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare had hoped to appear personally in 
behalf of the legislation under consideration, but he had a commit- 
ment which he was compelled to fulfill. Before leaving Washing- 
ton, he asked me to convey to you not only the Secretary’s and the 
Department’s approval of the legislation, but also his wholehearted 
support for and his deep interest in the entire program of the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind. 

The enactment of this proposed legislation would entail relatively 
small additional appropriations, amounts which are not of great sig- 
nificance when compared with the vast majority of other bills of na- 
tionwide significance. To visually handicapped children, however, 
this legislation is of vital importance. It woe: < well have considerable 
bearing on the extent to which many of the adult blind of the future 
can maintain communication with the world in which they live. 

Two main specific purposes would be accomplished under the pro- 
visions of this proposed legislation : 

(1) Braille and talking books and other educational materiais 
would be made available to visually handicapped students who are not 
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now eligible to receive them. This additional group consists of more 
than 1,000 blind students who are attending to public schools 
in the same classes with sighted children. Until recent years nearly 
all blind children were enrolled either in the resident schools or in 
‘ere classes for the blind, and that largely accounts for the fact 
that the existing legislative act authorizes distribution of educational 
materials only to these groups. Obviously, the enactment of the 
legislation before the committee would correct this inequity and would 
= to meet the changing needs of the times in education for the 
lind. 

(2) The second major purpose is to increase the statutory ceiling 
on annual appropriations to the American Printing House from 
$250,000 to $400,000. This increased authorization would accomplish 
three objectives: 

(a) It would authorize funds for production and distribution of 
needed specialized educational materials to visually handicapped chil- 
dren who are not now being served by the Printing House. 

(6) It would alleviate the problem of higher production costs 
resulting from increased wages and higher material costs. 

(c) It would make provision for improved services and, more spe- 
aan, better teaching materials for all visually handicapped chil- 

ren. 

The committee is aware, I am sure, that the number of blind children 
has increased markedly during the last few years due to the disease, 
retrolental fibroplasia, which accounts today for more blindness among 
schoolchildren than all other causes combined. Fortunately, through 
intensified research conducted by the National Institutes of Health and 
cooperating agencies, this disease is no longer a serious threat to 
infants, but it was a little over a year ago before research significantly 
reduced the incidence of retrolental fibroplasia. Therefore, for the 
next few years we will continue to have an increase in the number of 
visually handicapped students. After this peak is reached, it is 
anticipated that the incidence of blindness among children will be on 
the downgrade. 

Enactment of identical bills H. R. 3136, introduced by Congressman 
John M. Robsion, Jr., Kentucky, on January 26, 1955, and H. R. 11754, 
introduced by Congressman Carl D. Perkins, Kentucky, on June 13, 
1956, would be a major step forward in the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of services to the blind. More important, the provisions of the 
bills before you would aid many handicapped young people in ful- 
filling their goal of enjoying a rich, happy, and productive life in 
the world of the sighted. 

Mr. Edmund Baxter, who formerly represented the Department in 
its relationships with the American Printing House for the Blind and 
who now is regional director for the Department’s region III office 
at Charlottesville, Va.,is here with me today. I am sure that he would 
e glad to assist with any questions that the committee may wish to 

iscuss. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Do you happen to have any figures on this 
problem? I am puzzled as to how serious a problem it is going to be. 
PM oni ScanTLesyry. No, but I can certainly provide you with such 

res. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Presumably it is a significant number. Can 
you make such a statement? Does it account for more blindness among 
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schoolchildren than all other blindness? Is it a problem which devel- 
oped fairly quickly ¢ 

Mr. Scantiesury. I am not aware of how it developed medically, 
but from what Mr. Davis said and from what I have heard about it 
myself it was due to perhaps—I would rather not say. I do not want 
to get into the medical field since I am not a medical doctor. 

Mr. FretineHuysen. Did it develop quickly and has it now been 
checked? Wasit a post-World War II development ? 

Let us assume that too much oxygen to premature infants is the 
cause of this blindness. Is that a problem that has been causing blind- 
ness in children over a decade? 

I see that some of our unidentified witnesses are shaking their heads. 

Mr. Scantiesury. I do not want to get into that area, I know it 
was a serious problem. The National Institutes of Health took it up 
and studied it, and they feel now that they have the answer to it, or 
at least they are on the way to answering it. 

As Mr. Davis pointed out, the incidence of this disease among in- 
fants will decrease progressively within the next few years. 

Mr. Fre,inenvysen. I cannot understand why if this has been a 
continuing problem over decades there is any new problem being pre- 
sented with respect to school-age children now. It is a problem we 
have been living with presumably for a period of 20 or 30 years. The 
fact that it is going to be reduced from now on does not seem to me to 
be justification for an additional appropriation as a new problem. 

Further, I cannot see how it can lead us to anticipate future en- 
rollments. 

Mr. Rosston. Perhaps we could have Mr. Baxter answer that. 

Mr. Baxter is also with the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mr. Baxter. I have not had too much medical knowledge in this 
field, but I am quite sure that the incidence increased greatly about 
1940, as I recall, mainly because our hospitals developed a technique 
for saving premature infants. In the process of saving the infants 
and putting them in incubators under oxygen, many of them con- 
tracted retrolental fibroplasia which caused blindness. 

In the last 2 or 3 years, the researchers have reached the conclusion 
that the disease was caused by an oversupply of oxygen. They are 
now reducing the oxygen pressure in the incubators. They apparently 
are saving the babies and also avoiding the disease. 

In another few years, when every hospital in the United States gets 
the benefit of this research, retrolental fibroplasia ought to be almost 
eliminated. 

Mr. Frevinenvysen. All I am suggesting is that if one of the basic 
reasons for the increased appropriation is the anticipated increase 
in enrollment as a result of this disease, then we ought to know 
whether it came about fairly recently, whether there has been a heavy 
incidence of it, how heavy it is, what number of children can be antici- 
pated as being added to the school enrollments within the next few 
years just so that we can defend, in part, the increased appropriations 
on that basis. 

Mr. Baxrer. Mr. Freylinghuysen, I think the increase today is 
about 30 percent in total enrollment over what it was 5 years ago, 
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from 6,000 to 8,000, and then, in addition, there are these 1,500 to 3,000 
students who are not now being served. Therefore, there has been 
a very substantial increase in the last few years. 

Until about 1945, there was a downward trend, from my informa- 
tion, in the number of blind children. However, from 1945 on, as I 
recall, the trend moved upward. That upward trend probably will 
not be arrested for another 4 or 5 years. So, enrollments will continue 
upward for the next few years and then will reach a peak; then we 
hope, unless there is some other new development, they will again be 
on the downgrade. 

Mr. Frevtrncuuysen. I would imagine we can get some figures to 
substantiate the general picture. 

Also, why do we not have an accurate estimate as to the number of 
children who may be eligible to receive aid under this extension of the 
law? It seems to me we should have some more specific figure as to 
the number of blind children being educated in schools along with 
sighted children. It is a tremendous difference in the numbers. 

Mr. Davis. We attempted to make a survey through the State de- 
partments of education. It is very difficult to get the figures. In 
fact, I am sure that there are many children who are not even known 
in the public schools today. I think even though this law is passed, 
it will take a few years to get all those children registered and par- 
ticipating in the acts. 

Mr. Frevinenuysen. If they are blind, they must be known. 

Mr. Davis. A lot of blind children with 20/200 or less may not be 
considered blind by other people when, actually, they are. 

Mr. Granam. Is it possible that many of the children who are not 
now attending public schools will increase the enrollment if this par- 
ticular service is offered today ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Fre.tincuHuysen. Does anyone know about the District? Is 
there any provision in the District of Columbia for the education of 
blind children ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FretincuHuysen. There are no special classes, are there ? 

Mr. Davis. There are recognized classes in the schools which also 
teach sighted children. 

Mr. Wier. Is it fair for this subcommittee to assume that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare is in complete accord 
with this legislation ? 

Mr. Scantiesury. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Wier. If there are no further questions, I again want to re- 
peat that the subcommittee appreciates your attendance here and your 
assistance has been very valuable. 

Our next witness is Miss Kathern F. Gruber, assistant director of 
the American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 

Before you start, Miss Gruber, as chairman of the subcommittee 
I want to welcome you here before this committee, because I want to 
say to my colleagues here that Miss Gruber and I worked together in 
the eductional field in Minneapolis. She is one of our foremost teach- 
ers, and I happen to be a member of the board of education, and I 
know that Miss Gruber is very much qualified in this particular field. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS KATHERN F. GRUBER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Miss Gruser. The American Foundation for the Blind, a national, 
private, philanthropic research and consulting agency in the field of 
blindness, comes before this committee to submit a statement dealing 
primarily with H. R. 3136 and its implications with respect to the 
education of all blind children in the United States and insular 
possessions. 

I should like to point out very clearly at the outset that in this 
presentation I am not here to argue the cause of any one program of 
education of blind children. Rather, I am here as a representative 
of the foundation to set forth as constructively as I can the educational 
cause of all blind children of America, in whatever programs they 
are being educated—whether that program be in a residential school, 
public or private, or a program of education of blind children with 
sighted children, public or private. As a representative of that same 
foundation I am here not just to support the request. for the increased 
appropriation, which I do, but also to point out the necessity of as- 
suring that the subsequent regulations governing the enforcement of 
this amendment, if it passes, are such as will adequately reflect the 
concerns of those of us who are interested in every blind child, no 
matter where he may be educated. And, in addition, I am here to sug- 
gest the necessity for further revision of the overall original act in 
the near future, I ask the indulgence of the committee to develop these 
oints, 

' The original act, which would be amended for the sixth time if H. R. 


3136 becomes a law, was passed nee 45th Congress and approved by 


President Rutherford Hayes on March 3, 1879. This original act set 
aside the sum of $250,000, the semiannual interest of which was to 
comprise a perpetual fund for the purpose of aiding the education of 
the blind. As of 1906, this was officially interpreted as a $10,000 
permanent, annual appropriation for this purpose. 

As of May 22, 1952, the annual appropriation was set as “a sum not 
to exceed $250,000, in addition to the permanent annual appropriation 
of $10,000 set in 1906.” The present proposed bill, H. R. 3136, requests 
an increase of $150,000 over and above that designated in 1952, which, 
with the permanent annual appropriation, would make a total of 
$410,000 annually available for this purpose. 

It must be pointed out that until H. R. 3136 was introduced on Jan- 
a 26, 1955, all amendments to the original act were concerned solely 
with the amount of money to be authorized by Congress to promote the 
education of blind children. This bill, H. R. 3136, however, departs 
from that pattern and for the first time since 1879, the language of the 
amendment is concerned not only with a proposed increase in appropri- 
ation but also with the wording of one of the sections of the original 
act. It is at this point that I wish to point: out to the committee that 
during a period covering approximately 75 years, Congress has gen- 
erously granted increasing amounts of money to support this worthy 
cause. However, during that same period of time, there has been 
great and dramatic progress in the educational programs of blind 
children, progress which merits the attention of those of you concerned 
with changing the wording of the original act and which should be 
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reflected, if not in such changes, at least in the subsequent regulations, 
or in future amendments. 

I should like to cite a few instances of change over the past 75 years. 

1. In 1879, all blind children, in general, were educated in public or 

rivate residential schools for the blind. However, as early as 1900, 
in Chicago, Ill., some blind children were enrolled in the ublic schools 
of that city and were receiving their education with sighted children. 
Now—in 1956—it is conservatively estimated that some 1,500 blind 
children are being educated in public and private schools with sighted 
children and some 6,500 are being educated in public and private resi- 
dential schools for blind children. 

2. In 1936 our Government adopted a very liberal definition of 
blindness so that those persons up to and including 20/200 vision were 
considered blind. Some of these persons can read large type; others, 
with the use of high-powered optical aids, can increase their visual 
efficiency so that they, too, can read large type. Thus, in our educa- 
tional programs, we have some children who read braille and some who 
read large or clear type print. Both have needs stemming from 
whether they are tactual or visual readers. This poses a serious 
problem. 

3. In 1879, when the original act was drawn, each superintendent of 
a residential school became a member of the board of trustees of the 
American Printing House for the Blind. Now, in 1956, with some 
1,500 blind children being educated with sighted children, it has not 
been made clear how the needs of these children are represented on 
that same board of trustees. 

4. Much progress has been made in the development and production 
of tangible aids for the use of blind persons. Yet the act of 1879 still 
holds whereby tangible equipment for distribution under the quota 
system must be manufactured and distributed by the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind. 

5. Asof January 1953, there were 35 educational programs enrolling 
fewer than 25 blind children; there were 12 programs with more than 
25 but fewer than 50; while there were 45 programs with more than 
50. Yet the small residential schools, some of the dual schools for 
the deaf and blind, the small oo one programs and the small 
Negro departments in some of the southern schools are really dis- 


criminated against x: the 1879 formula of arriving at quota amounts 


for each program. For example, the North Carolina School for the 
Blind rn Deaf, with an enrollment of 298 blind children as of Janu- 
ary 1953, received a quota of $8,436.11 for the year ending June 30, 
1954. For that same period, the Idaho School for the Deaf and Blind, 
with an enrollment of 23, received a quota of $651.11. However, Idaho, 
the small school, has the same need of basic and expensive equipment 
and tangible apparatus as does the large school. A braille globe and 
1 or 2 good braille maps would require the expenditure of practically 
the total quota. This kind of distribution has been practiced since 
1879 with no known analysis as to whether another kind of quota 
formula might be more equitable in 1956. 

You can well ask at this point—*What has the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind done about this?” Let me proceed. 

When H. R. 3136 was introduced on January 26, 1955, the founda- 
tion interested itself immediately in the proposed changes. The foun- 
dation was concerned about the necessity for considering the impact of 
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the above five points in any rewording of the original act of 1879. 
Consequently, on April 8, 1955, Mr. M. Robert Barnett, the executive 
director of the American Foundation for the Blind, sent a letter to Mr. 
Finis E. Davis, superintendent. of the American Printing House for 
bee Blind, in which he set forth the concerns of the foundation as fol- 
ows: 


* * * we have requested that we be permitted to testify when H. R. 3136 
comes up for hearing * * *. We have been told that all of you are convinced 
that it will solve the problem of extension of quota privileges to include children 
under the itinerant teacher plan (education of blind children with sighted chil- 
dren). If that is true, and it does seem to be true from a reading of the bill, I 
ean assure you and any others who want to know that we certainly are in 
favor of its passage. 

To the extent, however, that argument on other points of the measure can be 
oonerne into without confusing the immediate issue, the following are our points 
of concern : 


1. The proposed bill substitutes the words “in manufacturing and furnish- 
ing books and other materials especially adapted for instruction of the 
blind” for the original words “in manufacturing and furnishing embossed 
books for the blind and tangible apparatus for their instruction.” 

It seems that the substitution of “books and other materials” opens wide 
the door to spending appropriated funds for clear-type materials for use 
by sight-saving class children, thus encouraging schools for the blind to 
continue enrolling such pupils in their schools and, at the same time, pos- 
sibly reducing the amount of money available for the production of em- 
bossed books and tangible apparatus for use by really blind children for 
whom the act was originally intended. 

It is suggested that the phrase in question might be revised to read as 
follows—‘in manufacturing and furnishing embossed and recorded books 
for the blind and tangible apparatus for their instruction.” and this phrasing 
should be used in lines 2, 7, 8, and 13. 

We recognize that the Printing House undoubtedly is under pressure to 
help local schools secure clear-type books, and we recognize also that in 
many communities, at their present stage of development, these partially 
sighted children must be educated in the residential school for the blind. 
Nevertheless, we feel that funds made available for blind children should 
be protected. If the aménded law is interpreted to give official sanction to 
the inclusion of partially sighted children in residential schools for credits 
under the quota system, it seems entirely possible that public-school admin- 
istrators might carry the interpretation further to mean that partially 
sighted children in their schools would also be included under the quota 
system. If the Printing House must extend Federal aid to schools for 
partially sighted children then we believe it would be both legitimate and 
desirable to seek add tional aid for that phase of the program. 

2. Some of the language of the bill is, like many bits of legislation, rather 
complex. We assume that those who drafted it are confident that the lan- 
guage in line 17 is drawn in that style out of necessity to cover the question 
of equitable distribution within a State. If so, then the sentence structure 
in itself is probably acceptable. However, in order to make crystal clear 
the intent expressed by AAIB, the Printing House and many of the rest 
of us referred to earlier in this communication, we would suggest that the 
following words be substituted for the word “educated”—“enrolled either in 
special classes or as individual pupils.” 

The foregoing points represent the general opinions of the foundation only 
with reference to H. R. 3136, as it exists before the Congress. As stated earlier, 
we hope that it will pass, and, optimistically, with the clarifications suggested 
in points 1 and 2 above. On another occasion, and when it would not tend 
to confuse the current objective, the foundation would hope respectfully that 
there would be a way to consider among us other more far-reaching points of 
expansion and improvement of Federal aid. Please note, too, that there is an- 
other point of some concern to many which so far as the foundation is concerned 
we will not disturb. This has to do with the provision in the law that the items 
available to the blind child through the Federal quota program must be manu- 
factured by the Printing House. It is said that if this restrictive word were 
removed that our agency would become simply a purchasing agent, procuring 
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items from other suppliers with Federal money at the request of the States. 
Since this is a matter of direct policy cocnern to the Printing House and can 
have serious effect upon the Printing House over all operating stability, we hesi- 
tate to argue the point. It would be interesting, however, to have some way of 
discovering whether the role of the Printing House would not even be enhanced 
by the removal of the restriction, and according to some, the ability to secure 
materials through the Printing House from another manufacturer would at times 
be highly beneficial to them. 


In a letter written November 14, 1955, to Mrs. Hazel McIntire, of 
Ohio, in her capacity as an official in the organization known as Chief 
State School Officers, Miss Kathern F. Gruber, assistant director of the 


American Foundation for the Blind, set forth the following regarding 
the quota system : 


* * * we come to a plain statement of fact and that is that the act, even if 
H. R. 3136 were to become a legitimate amendment in the next Congress—the act 
itself is really outmoded in the sense that it represents discrimination in the 
manner in which it sets up the ratio on which the quota system is based. As it 
now exists, the per capita quota system does discriminate against the small pro- 
grams, wherever they may be. The small residential school in the Pacific North- 
west ; the dual schools for the deaf and the blind; the small Negro departments in 
such dual schools; the small enrollment in some public-school programs—all are 
discriminated against under the present quota system. We suggest a really 
scientific study of the quota system with a view to finding out if it gives the 
amount of help where it is really needed. We suggest the exploration of a taper- 
ing quota—one which would give more per capita to the first 25 in enrollment 
figures; less to the second 10; less to the third 10; and perhaps a very small per 
capita to the remainder, whatever it may be. As an illustration, let us take two 
programs under the present system : 

Program A, with an enrollment of 164, received a quota in the amount of 
$4,642.69 for the year ending June 30, 1954. Program B, with an enrollment of 31, 
received a quota in the amount of $877.58 for the same year. 

If a tapering quota system were in effect—say $75 for the first 25; $50 for the 
next 10; $25 for the next 16; and if the remainder of the total fund were distri- 
buted on a per capita basis of the remainder of the total enrollment as of the 
figures of 1954, that per capita amount for 1954 would be about $3.44. My break- 
down to secure this amount is based on the APH report of 1954 as follows: 


1,766 pupils, at $75 $132, 450 
545 pupils, at $50 27, 250 
494 pupils, at $25___- 12, 350 








2,805 pupils receive. 
3,730 pupils receive_-_ 








1 About $3.44 each. 
26,535 pupils. 


Thus, program A, with its large enrollment of 164, would receive: 
25 at $75.00 each 
10 at $50.00 each__ 
10 at $25.00 each 
119 at $3.44 each 














And program B with its small enrollment of 31 would receive : 


25 at $75 each 
6 at $50 each 








Thus we have again the kind of compromise we have come to expect in our 
country in which small States and large States are treated equally in some 
respects (as in two Senators from each State) and unequally in others, depend- 
ing upon population. Of course, I am aware that my $75, $50, and $25 tapering 
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quota amounts may not be the most sensible ones, but I have used them to illus- 
trate the principle. . 


Then there is an entirely different approach to the quota system which might 


be bone on a different amount per child, depending on the grade in which he is 
enro . 


It is entirely conceivable that upper class students may not need as much equip- 
ment or tangible apparatus as youngsters do—and equipping a young blind child 
with what he really needs educationally can be quite expensive. 

The above discussion suggests, then, a need for a work session with informed 
persons to explore the pertinency of our present legislation with a view to set- 
ting up principles and standards that will assure the maximum of assistance to 
blind children, based on individual needs of the programs and of the children 
themselves. 

It can be seen from the foregoing letters that the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind has been deeply interested in changes which 
may be effected by H. R. 3136 or by any subsequent amendments. It 
can be seen that we have shared our concerns with the American 
Printing House for the Blind and the Chief State School Officers. We 
have suggested the need of a national “quota conference” to explore 
the pertinency of our present legislation and its relevancy in 1956. 
When the American Foundation for the Blind was notified on July 
6, 1956, that there was to be a bearing on H. R. 3136 on July 10, the 
administration of the foundation had to act quickly and with decision. 
Inasmuch as the executive director of the foundation had requested 
as early as April of 1955 that the foundation be permitted to testify 
when H. R. 3136 came up for a hearing, he translated that request 
into action by sending me, an assistant director, to appear at this hear- 
ing today in support of H. R. 3136 which, in spite of the reservations 
expressed earlier in this statement, the foundation wants to see en- 
acted into law because it does achieve some solution of the existing 
problems. 

In addition, he requested me to set forth as constructively as pos- 
sible the urgent need for further revision of the original act of 1879. 
To effect this further revision, the American Foundation for the 
Blind now respectfully requests that the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor appoint a special committee from among its mem- 
bers to study this matter in great detail in order that an appropriate bill 
may be drawn in the near future, such bill to reflect as completely as 
possible the study committee’s deliberations and their application to 
an intensive revision of the act to promote the education of the 
blind, a revision which should go a great deal further in meeting 
present problems than does H. R. 3136. 

I am glad to carry out the decisions of the administration of the 
American Foundation for the Blind. It is the sincere hope of the 
foundation that this committee will lend its dignity and prestige 
to a study of this kind in behalf of all blind children of our country. 
If it does so, there is almost no limit to the amount of energy, effort, 
and cooperation the foundation would be willing to give. If you, our 
con ional colleagues, cannot act upon this suggestion, we are 
confident that the American Association of Instructors of the Blind, 
the American Printing House for the Blind, the National Association 
of State Directors of Special Education, the Chief State School Offi- 
cers, and the American Foundation for the. Blind—all vitally in- 
terested in blind children—will try to find another way to reach 
intelligent agreement on these vital issues. 
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I wish to express appreciation to the committee for holding this 
hearing and permitting those of us.interested in the education of blind 
children to make these public presentations. 

Thank you very much. : 

Mr. Perxrns. I have no questions but I wish to compliment Miss 
Gruber on her testimony. ore'42 

Mr. Fretinenvuysen. I, too, think the testimony has been very 
interesting. It certainly raises a number of questions about the ade- 
quacy of what we are doing. I do not think it means to galvanize 
us into taking action on this particular bill. I assume that is not the 
point of your testimony. bes oe 

It does raise serious questions about whether or not there is dis- 
crimination under the present method of distribution of these funds. 

Miss Gruper. May I make one further comment, please? 

Even if we did not have retrolental fibroplasia, the American 
Foundation of the Blind would come before you and ask for this 
increased appropriation because the children who are presently en- 
rolled are not getting the educational mapetien and equipment that 
they need, which we would ask for on the basis of our present enroll- 
ment. 

However, we respectfully ask you to consider the need for these five 
points in the revision of the future act. 

Mr. Frevinenuysen. Your point is that these small programs 
should be encourage. You do not feel that there is any particular 
advisability in encouraging the larger institutions and trying to group 
these children in large groups rather than in small groups. 

Miss Gruper. We feel that all of the programs need to exist be- 
cause some blind children have the need of going to a residential 


school. Some may remain at home with their parents. We say that 
whatever program meets the needs of a child, then that pregram 
should be equipped to supply that child educationally with what that 
child needs. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. You mentioned a figure of 1,500 again. As 
I recall, you said 1,500 blind children in public and — schools. 


Of course, this does not authorize the use of any funds for pupils in 
private schools, I do not suppose, does it? I am referring to this bill. 

Miss Gruper. May I ask my colleague a question ? 

The institution is known as a quasi-private institution. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. What is a quasi-private institution ? 

Miss Gruser. A quasi-private institution is an institution which is 
partly suported by private funds and partly supported by tax funds. 

Mr. FretineuuyseN. Those are the institutions to which you were 
referring? 

Miss Gruper. Yes, sir. 
_ Mr. Wetr. Miss Gruber, I want to join my two colleagues here 
in expressing my appreciation and their appreciation to you for the 
very splendid presentation you made here of the overall problem in 
addition to the bill before us and your hopes that eventually the Con- 
= can see fit to bring the present legislation up to meet today’s 
needs, 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You mentioned insular possessions. I take it 


you feel that this should definitely apply to possessions. Is that cor- 
rect { 
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Miss Grouper. Yes. If it would make it any clearer, I would change 
it to District of Columbia, Territories, and insular possessions. 

Mr. Wier. Our next witness is Number 5, Mr. Lester N. Myer, 
National Association of State Directors of Special Education. 

Mr. Myer, will you kindly step forward and identify yourself to 
the stenotype reporter. 


STATEMENT OF LESTER N. MYER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, HARRIS- 
BURG, PA., AND TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Myer. I want to say, first of all, following Miss Gruber, that 
she has touched on many of the points that we were concerned with 
in the State directors association. 

The National Association of State Directors of Special Education 
has been concerned as an association, and the various State directors 
and the States that they represent have been concerned individually, 
with the inadequate and basically unfair plan for the distribution of 
federally subsidized materials by the American Printing House for 
the Blind. 

Let me cite an example in my own State, Pennsylvania, in respect 
to the operation of the quota system in the field of large-type books 
under Federal subsidy. During the past school year, we have oper- 
ated in the publie schools of the Commonwealth 31 classes enrolling 
426 partially sighted children who needed to be supplied with proper 
materials. We also supplied many more children of this type with 
these proper materials, even though they were enrolled in regular 
classes. These children made good adjustments with the sighted popu- 
lation of their areas and were considered to be successful in their 
educational efforts. 

In contrast to this, our residential schools for the blind (all pri- 
va‘ely owned and operated) conducted three such classes. 

Our public schools have never been able to receive 1 cent’s worth of 
free material under the quota system, even after much correspondence 
on the matter. The conclusion of this correspondence stated that I 
simply did not understand—a conclusion to which I thoroughly agree. 
I did not and do not understand why the public-school children can- 
not share in federally subsidized materials nor why this sharing should 
be limited to children in our Commonwealth who are enrolled in pri- 
vate residential schools. Even though we presently pay from State 
and local funds as much as $2,000 per year for sigh‘saving pupils en- 
rolled in residential schools for the blind, we also pay from State 
funds an average of $15,000 per year for materials purchased for the 
visually handicapped children noted above. 

Let me clearly state that we do not contend that the Federal appro- 
priation is too high, nor that it is even adequate, nor that it should 
be discontinued. We do contend that the plan of distribution is un- 
fair, inadequate, and outmoded. 

In view of the fact that about 25 percent of blind children and the 
great majority of visually handicapped children are presently being 
taught in the public schools, we contend that a careful study should 
be made regarding public-school representation in the management 
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and administration of the Federal subsidy. This, indeed, is not a 
new idea, for one needs only to refer to Federal rehabilitation funds 
for the blind to find designated State agencies dealing directly with 
Federal agencies. I am well aware of the proposal of the American 
Printing House for the Blind to elect a State superintendent on a 
committee and 2 other State officials on 2 other committees. Our re- 
action to this proposal is not satisfactory even though we are grateful 
for the gesture for it indicates to us that the Printing House also 
realized the need herewith expressed. 

May we then respectfully request that your committee, either 
through its own organization or through the United States Office of 
Education, inaugurate a study that would carefully consider the whole 
basic structure of Federal subsidy for the education of blind chil- 
dren. May we further recommend that this study group contain rep- 
resentation from the American Printing House for the Blind and 
equal representation from the various State departments of education 
in addition to other personnel designated by your committee. 

This request from the association which pana ar is submitted 
with one thought in mind, namely, the better education of all visually 
handicapped children. 

Mr. Wier. We certainly want to express our appreciation to you for 
your presentation here, and we want you to know that you have been 
very helpful in guiding us in some of the problems involved in this 
program. 

Our sixth witness is Mrs. Hazel McIntyre, director of special edu- 
cation. 

I may be rushing a little bit, but I do want to give each one of you 
an opportunity, and I would like to hear from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare also because I think there will be 
some questions asked about that. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HAZEL McINTYRE, DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION, OHIO STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Mrs. McInryre. I am here representing our State which is one of 
the States that has public-school programs for blind children in public 
schools, and also I would like to speak from my experience as chair- 
man for two sessions of the policies and p ures of the Printing 
House for the Blind as they relate to the programs of special education 
carried out by the State directors of ptdlal cdevetion in the various 
State departments of education. 

I am also here to support this bill. I am not here to be controversial 
so far as the American Printing House for the Blind is concerned. 

We have been very courteously treated by Mr. Davis of the American 
Printing House. 

I want to say that Miss Gruber may be surprised when I say that the 
American Foundation for the Blind has presented in a magnificent 
way to the committee the things that are requested by those people 
in State departments of special education who have responsibility 
for blind children. It means something to our democracy that an 
agency of this kind comes to the forefront and gives leadership not 
only to our citizens but to official agencies. 

here are just 3 or 4 things I want to mention in addition that I 
want to emphasize, if I may. 
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Educators in public school programs for blind children want mate- 
rials and tangible apparatus for blind children in public schools with- 
out discrimination against these children, H, R. 3136 was never meant 
to force children into any one type of educational training. In its 
present form, it retards the ese of public-school programs. The 
superintendent of a public school does not say, “We do not want this 
blind child.” He says, “We do not have books and materials adequate 
to serve him.” 

Secondly, public schools having programs for the blind want a 
voice in selection of such materials and apparatus. Such participa- 
tion should not be less than the proportion of public-school pupils to 
the total number served. We believe that the present recommendation 
of the Printing House for the Blind that there be one superintendent of 
public instruction permitted to be a member of the board is nothing 
more than a sop to the public-school children, We believe that this 
token representation of one person on a research committee and one 
person on tangible apparatus is not significant in view of the 25 per- 
cent of children we have in public-school programs. 

So far as retrolential fibroplasia is concerned, I can say for our own 
State that it has more than doubled the need for services for handi- 
capped children. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Do you have any figure as to the number of 
children ? 

Mrs, McIntyre. At the present time, we have on the enrollment lists 
appromsnetey 400 preschool blind children, where, before this time, 
the known blind was a little over 100 on the preschool program. In 
Cleveland alone, the increase wastremendous. That is one of the oldest 
cities having such programs. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. When were the children blinded ? 

Mrs. McIntyre. From 1940 on we have recognized the problem as 
it exists but there were preschool blind children but they are now com- 
ing after school age in gains numbers. That is a thing which should 
be apparent to the members of the committee. 

Another thing. These young parents more and more want these 
children kept in their own community, and they want them to go to 
school with their brothers and sisters. The demand has come from the 
parents. 

The governing board of the printing house has control of the print- 
ing house, its activities, its research, and its publications. I submit 
to you members of the committee that it is important that no person 
or persons who could represent the viewpoint of public-school educa- 
tion for blind children has ever been given a place on the governing 
board or made advisory thereto. This fact is amazing when viewed in 
light of the knowledge that 44 States have one or more representatives 
in the State department of education responsible for the education of 
blind and partially seeing children. 

Mr. Frevinenvysen. I hate it to interrupt you, but you are not 
suggesting that Congress inject itself into the question of who should 
be on the board of the printing house, are you ? 

Mrs. McInryre. I think these are things that should be studied by 
a committee such as I propose by the American Foundation, and it 
would be wonderful if the Congress could have a subcommittee that 
could head such a study. 
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Mr. Frepiincuuysen. Would it be your thought that the Federal 
Government might tell the printing house that it should add X 
number of members to its board to get an adequate representation 
from the public school field ? . 

Mrs. McIntyre. It is a subsidized undertaking and it would seem 
that if tax dollars are being used then there should be wide repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am not arguing that point. I am wondering 
what the responsibility of Congress is to oblige them to make changes. 

Mrs. McIntyre. If H. R. 3136 is passed, it will solve one question ; 
it will solve the problem of admitting more children, but it will not 
solve these other problems which we think are very pertinent. 

Mr. Frepitincuvuysen. I am wondering if their solutions are things 
that we need to try to incorporate into basic legislation, the changes 
which you suggest you would like to see. 

Miss Gruner. The Federal Government in enacting the original 
law set the board of trustees and it has already done so. Would it not 
be within the purview of the Federal Government as it is now changing 
the law to make such an amendment? It is in the original act, the 
setting up of the board. 

Mrs. McInryre. The publications committee of the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind is composed of ex officio trustees who are 
sehr or of schools for the blind. 

am trying to skip over some of these other things in order to save 
time. 

One of the criticisms that have come to the State directors of special 
education is that only 20 percent of the printing house funds come from 
the Federal Government and, therefore, we are making demands 
beyond what we should because we say it is a federally subsidized 
agency. 

While we admit this is true, at the same time, this money represents 
100 percent of the funds available for blind children from the Govern- 
ment for their education. 

We are emphasizing again that the quota system penalize small 
residential schools as well as public school classes. Some schools have 
abundance, some have ampie, some have little, and others have none. 

I would like to say, too, that it is our feeling that if funds to permit 
the education of the blind are not ample, then the printing house 
should cease trying to serve partially seeing children and devote its 
full effort and financial resources to serving those children for whom 
the law was intended ; namely, those who are blind. 

I think that the other things that I have have been fairly well 
covered, and I thank you for this opportunity to present these ideas to 
the members of the committee. 

Mr. Wier. On behalf of the subcommittee, we want to express our 
appreciation of your presentation here this morning in pointing out 
some of the objectives that your group seeks in this law. Again my 
thanks for your being here and making known these facts. 

Our next witness, I think, will be the last one, and I am happy that 
we reached all of you so that no one was missed. 

We have as No. 7, Mr. Edmund Baxter of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, who handles this program. We 
might ask him some questions about what we just heard in connec- 
tion with the operation of the Federal part of the program. 
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STATEMENT OF EDMUND BAXTER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Baxrer. I might mention that I am no longer the official De- 

artment representative. I have recently gone to region IIT at Char- 
ottesville as regional director, but I am very much interested in this 
legislation and have been for some time. I have followed it and I 
would like to make 1 or 2 brief statements, and then I shall be happy 
to submit to any questioning that any of you might have. 

I am sure that the Department feels, as the witnesses do, that there 
is no magic to the present quota system; that consideration should be 
given to modifying it, and we certainly agree with a study. 

In fact, as of today, at the printing house, in cooperation with the 
Department, they are circularizing all superintendents and teachers 
to get their views on types of books, on the content material, whether 
a small school should have more money than a large school, whether 
the allotment should be greater for the children in the special classes 
and also children in regular public schools. 

I think Mr. Davis would welcome the cooperation of the organiza- 
tions represented here, and certainly the Department would, because 
we would like to have something approaching a reasonably long-time 
act that would be directed toward serving all of the blind and all of 
them effectively. 

I think it is an excellent suggestion. 

However, H. R. 3136 and Congressman Perkins’ bill represent the 
best compromise that it seemed possible for the printing house to work 
out at the time and to get the legislation before the Congress. I be- 
lieve that several forward steps have been taken in this bill. In the 
first place, we are bringing in the children to the public schools with 
the sighted children for the first time. 

As I recall, Mr. Davis, all of the materials were distributed through 
the State superintendent of resident schools and now part of the ma- 
terials will be certificated through the State superintendent of educa- 
tion. 

The board of directors of the printing house also called upon Mr. 
Davis to make arrangements for public school educators to partici- 
pate on the committees. That is not sufficient, I agree, but you do 
now have five committee members among a total of—— 

Mr. Davis. We have 3 committees with 1 member from the public 
schools on each committee, and they are the ones who handle the funds 
of the public school only. 

Mr. Wier. Let me get one thing clear, and I want to ask this ques- 
tion of Mr. Davis, if he will kindly consent. Mr. Davis, the question 
of funds was raised here a moment ago and it raised my curiosity. 
The Federal Government is participating in this program to the ex- 
tent that if this bill passes in the amount of $450,000-—— 

Mr. Davis. Possibly $400,000. 

Mr. Wier. What is the total operating cost of your plant? What 
part of this will be your operating cost ? 

Mr. Davis. That would be about one-fifth. 

Mr. Wier. In other words. about $2 million ? 

Mr. Davis. It runs around $1 million. 

Mr. Wier. Somebody asked what part of this program the Federal 
Government makes possible by way of funds. 
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Mr. Davis. It is about one-fifth. 

Mr. Wier. You may proceed, Mr. Baxter. 

Mr. Baxrer. Mr. Chairman, that is about all I have to say. 

I would like to emphasize that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the printing house recognize that the procedure 
followed at present is not completely satisfactory. We know that we 
need the long-term study, but we have before us today a pressing need 
which I think we need to meet as far as possible through these legisla- 
tive bills before the committee. 

Mr. Wier. Did I hear you or someone say early in the hearing that 
Mr. Mintener is the head of this particular activity ¢ 

Mr. Baxter. He is the Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Wier. Who heads this blind aid in connection with the Louis- 
ville plant? Who is responsible for policy as far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned ? 

Mr. Baxter. Mr. Mintener and now Mr. Scantlebury, who has re- 
lieved me of my duties. 

Mr. Wier. I just wanted to get that clear as to who was responsible 
for the program. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. I would like to again get some additional 
information as to present policy. As it stands now, I assume that 
legislation spells out a quota system such as is provided in here, a 
capital quota system. A number of the witnesses have suggested that 
there is room for improvement in that quota system. 

My question is really directed to the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in this field. 

Did I understand that the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is presently conducting a survey to see whether they could 
come up with suggestions for changing this quota system ¢ 

Mr. Baxter. It is. Only a few months ago, we communicated with 
Mr. Davis and suggested the desirability of a survey by the printing 
house on all phases of the program including what the students 
actually need, including the question of how the books should be 
financed and, of course, when you get into that broad question, you 
automatically get into the quota question. 

We are not convinced that the present quota system should continue 
forever. Weare willing to consider modifications. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. My question was not whether the printing 
house should conduct such a survey. The suggestion has already been 
made that they are an interested party and would, therefore, favor the 
private institutions as opposed to the public schools which deal with 
these blind children. 

I am wondering what the role of the Department is and whether it 
might came up with some reasonable kind of long-term program. 

Mr. Baxrer. I think that the Department can be very active in this 
survey. I think it would be objectionable for the Federal Government 
itself or the executive branch of the Government to make the survey. 
Perhaps the best approach is a coordinated, combined survey in which 
al] of these groups represented here today would take a very active part 
and the Department would cooperate both in the Office of the Secretary 
and in the Office of Education. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. It does not seem unreasonable that the initi- 
ative or a certain amount of leadership could come from the Depart- 
ment. The suggestion has been ovr 4 that this committee should 
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take a special interest in the program and look into it, but we may 
not be set up in such a way as to live with the problem and make these 
surveys as easily as the Department. 

Mr. Baxter. One factor that we have considered, of course, is that 
the printing house is not a Federal institution; it is, of course, a non- 
profit corporation with its own board of directors. Our general pol- 
icy in the Federal Government, of course, is to leave the initiative 
largely to the educational institutions and their boards of directors. 
However, we are completely willing to cooperate fully onthe survey 
that has been presented. ; 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Is it the same kind of problem we had with 
the school construction bili? Is there not an obligation to make as 
intelligent a use of the taxpayers’ dollars as possible? 

Mr. Davis. I would like to make one explanation about the method 
that we use. It has been intimated that the printing house does cer- 
tain things. The printing house does not do anything on its own 
with Federal funds. We cannot produce one book that we desire at 
the printing house. We ask for recommendations every year from 
every school and class for the blind that we serve. We ask them to 
make recommendations to the printing house for the materials they 
would like to have, and then those materials that are recommended are 
sent to the schools and classes for the blind and they, in turn, place 
tentative orders for what they want. Then we in turn produce those 
in the orders as they desire. We do not determine what the schools 
and classes for the blind want. If these other schools are included 
we will not determine in one instance the material they want. We 
do not instruct them. They instruct us as to what to do. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Your feeling is that the addition of these 
children in public schools will perhaps broaden the nature of the ma- 
terials which you provide? 

Mr. Davis. That is true. We have a publications committee which 
circularizes classes for the blind, asking what they would like to have, 
and then we ask for tentative orders on what they would like to have. 
Then we produce the orders. 

The printing house does not determine what the schools want. 

In regard to the committees, our operational functions are through 
committees. We have a publications committee that does this partic- 
ular thing in cooperation with the schools and classes for the blind. 
We had hoped that this book would be interpreted whereby the public 
schools could participate, but the original act said special educational 
institutions of the blind. Someone has wondered whether or not we 
were producing materials for sight saving. This legislation deals 
entirely with blind children. This covers only children coming within 
the act. 

We require a doctor’s examination of every child registered with 
us for participation within the act. 

With respect to quota distribution, perhaps there is some better way, 
and we are making a ‘mesa J of that right now. However, the printing 
house, as an institution, does not determine what these schools and 
classes want. I must make the observation that whenever these pub- 
lic schools are included, it will be impossible for the printing house 
to furnish every book that is wanted in every school throughout the 
country.. It would not be practical. There would not be enough 
money for us to do that. We have 2 to 4 histories, 2 to 4 English 
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books, and we will have a choice of 2 to 4 and a limited amount of 
supplementary material and a limited amount of resource material, 
because we do not have funds to produce in braille every public-school 
book that is available in this country. We have a choice now of about 
2 to 4, and the various schools and classes for the blind—those who 
can use them—have the books made available to them but we cannot 
meet the needs of every schoolbook in the United States that would 
be needed in a public school. 

Mr. Wier. You are telling us now, as I interpret it, that up to now 
your agency has been able to provide the necessities in this field of 
education for the blind insofar as the so-called bigger schools, the 
concentrated schools are concerned. However, when this program 
reaches out into the public school systems of every major city in this 
country where there are bound to be some blind and where the parents 
perhaps prefer to have their children at home, then that task becomes 
insurmountable insofar as the funds that are available to your De- 
partment ? 

Mr. Davis. That is true. We have not met the needs of every 
single school. 

For instance, New York would like a certain book, but the majority 
of schools have chosen another book. Consequently, if New York does 
not get that particular book out of the four that we have, they just 
have to adapt themselves to one of the books that is available. Two 
to four, I would say, would be the choices. 

Mr. Wier. Out of that program comes this distribution to those 
so-called areas of blind education. Perhaps you would not accept the 
statement of discrimination, which I could understand. 

Mr. Davis. I am not sure about that. It is only a per capita basis. 
The classes participate now and the schools participate, but there is a 
discrimination against the children attending the public schools be- 
cause they have not been included in the law. There may be a better 
distribution. We are making a survey to determine that. Certainly 
the printing house, I would say, is not prejudiced. Certainly, I am not 
prejudiced against a residential school or where the child may be 
educated. 

Our desire is to meet. the needs of the blind and place them in the 
best situation where they can best adjust. 

Mr. Wier. Has there ever been an exchange of views between your 
agency and these other agencies that are in the field of blind aid? 

Mr. Davis. But we have been limited. We couldn’t bring them in. 
We first tried to have the law changed. Next, we had to take steps 
to get legislation to include them. We have had comments including 
distribution, and that is why the survey is coming about to determine 
as hest we can what is the best method of distribution. 

Mr. Wier. I might point out in answer to the lady from Ohio that 
it is not the duty or prerogative of Congress to undertake the control 
which she mentioned. 

Mrs. McInrrre. In connection with the proposal that the study be 
made by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—— 

Mr. Fretrneuvysen. I suppose I would be charged with having 
made that proposal. I was exploring what the responsibility of the 
Denartment would be. 

Mrs. McIntyre. The National Association of State Directors has 
given considerable thought to that. We have attempted to work 
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through that agency for several years. We found that this rather 
strange situation existed: The section dealing with exceptional chil- 
dren does not seem to have responsibility primarily, but it is the sec- 
tion dealing with institutions, and, therefore, we come right back to 
the institution point of view as against the education point of view, 
sometimes, and it was because of that that we have considered the 
request that there be a subcommittee from the Congress make the 
study rather than anyone else. Frankly, we do not want it thrown 
back into the institutions again, because institutions have, ever since 
the beginning of the act, controlled the printing house. 

I agree thoroughly with what Mr. Davis has said, that there have 
been studies made and he is considering a study; but it always goes 
back to the fact that that board of trustees is composed of the super- 
intendents of the resident schools of the country without any voice 
from the public schools. When they make their own survey, or when 
it is made through the institution department of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, we are again involved in the prob- 
lem of institutions. It should not be institutions versus public 
schools, but that is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Davis’ emphasis on the mechanical na- 
ture of the printing house role seems to suggest that perhaps they are 
not the best agency to explore the whole problem. 

Here we have specifically excluded any possibility of giving any 
benefits to the partially sighted under this program. It seems to me 
somebody might explore the advisability of giving some kind of as- 
sistance to the partially sighted as well as to the totally blind. 

T do not know what the responsibility is to the deaf and dumb or 
retarded children, but somewhere it seems -to:me somebody should be 
looking at the overall problems and not just a part of the problem of 
blind children. 

Mr. Granam. Is your old definition within the department of 
Commissioner of Education ? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir, Mr. Graham. It is in the Office of the Secre- 
tary rather than in the Office of Education. 

Mr. Granam. This is a field of education. Through the bill, this 
whole thing reads “State superintendent” of instruction and so on. I 
notice that it is in the original act setting up the original Commissioner 
of Education. It is his duty to collect, correlate, and disseminate in- 
formation with regard to education. That is without any prejudice 
one way or the other, and I just cannot see why it would not be within 
the scope of the Department either through the Office of Education, 
if these particular groups are bound to institutional or some other 
thing, to have such a study made by the Department or one of its 
agencies. 

Mr. Wier. That is very evident. The expansion of this whole pro- 
gram has moved from the so-called special school into the public- 
school system of the country, and that perhaps advances the argument 
that the Department of Education has a role to play. 

Mr. Granam. To be able to collect information regarding the insti- 
tutions-of higher learning, and that sort of thing, which are part pri- 
vate in nature in many respects, and that would involve the Office of 
Education. I do not see why they could not go into this field with 
private institutions. 
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Mr. Baxter. Mr. Chairman, I think this legislation before the com- 
mittee is certainly evidence that the Printing House is inning 
to change its course. It is here today advocating bringing in the reg- 
ular public-school students. I think the thinking in t = Liseabteeest 
is that the Printing House pecans needs to be brought more closely 
into harmony with the public.schools. 

Mrs. McIntyre and I have talked about this from time to time, but 
— not had time to reach a conclusion and put legislation to- 
gether. 

I seriously think that the study that has been suggested can go for- 
ward and if not under Department auspices, then certainly in coopera- 
tion with the Department, including, of course, the Office of Education. 

We have, I think, completely open minds on this subject. 

Mr. Wier. Let me again — the appreciation of the subcom- 
mittee to each and every one of you who has been here to give us this 
enlightenment and to point out some of the problems in this field. 

In the last 5 minutes, I think you have made a good showing of wh 
the appropriations ought to be increased in order to afford a muc 
wider and broader base with respect to this blind education. That 
is your problem with the printing plant. 

Let me say in conclusion that this subcommittee will meet at 9:15 
tomorrow morning for an executive session. It will consider the find- 
ings that we have arrived at during this hearing this morning which 
has been made possible through these very capable presentations. 

I have acquired a lot more information at this hearing than I re- 
ceived in 1952 with regard to this growing problem. 

All you did 2 years ago was give us one paragraph to increase the 
appropriations, but now we find there is a little more to it than that. 

ersonally, as chairman of this subcommittee, I think I can now 
intelligently point out to the full committee of 30 members what I 
was seeking when I first, made my request. 

Thank you all very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 9:15 
a. m., Wednesday, July 11, 1956, in executive session. ) 
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